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ftepott* from ttjt Classical iFieln 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



THE NEW ENGLAND MEETING 

The Classical Association of New England held its fourth annual meeting 
at Boston University, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, April 2 and 3, with an 
attendance of more than three hundred. The following papers were read: 
"The Teaching of Literary Values in Greek Poetry, with Special Reference to 

the Iliad," Professor Haven D. Brackett, of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor Brackett deplored the too common use of the Iliad as a storehouse of 
grammar and syntax, rather than a beautiful and inspiring poem. Not one-half of 
the time of the Greek teacher of today is spent in what might by any stretch of the 
imagination be called culture. It would be more economical in most instances to 
pursue the subject of Greek in college, and give the time in the high school to other 
branches which could be taught more advantageously. 

"The First Book of the Odyssey" Professor Samuel E. Bassett, of the University 

of Vermont. 

Professor Bassett spoke of the various parts of the Odyssey in their relation to 
the whole poem. He then discussed the first book, showing its divisions and sub- 
divisions, and comparing it part by part with the various dialogues and choruses of 
a typical Greek tragedy. 

"A Suggestion for Economizing Time in First- Year Greek Work," Miss Ruth 

B. Franklin, of the Newport (R. I.) High School. 

Instead of the beginner's Greek book, Miss Franklin suggested a combination of 
blackboard instruction, dictation, and recitations, by which the eye, ear, tongue, and 
hand might receive simultaneous training, and a reasonable amount of grammar be 
acquired, preparing the pupil much sooner for the reading of simple literature. This 
saving of time would make possible a much wider range of reading. 

"The Quality of the Output in Classics of Our Preparatory Schools," Dr. Arthur 

W. Roberts, Brookline (Mass.) High School. 

If half the applicants are admitted to college with conditions, either the college 
demands are excessive, or students are improperly prepared. A combination of the 
certificate and examination system was proposed. Divide the students into three 
groups: first, those who are fully qualified should be admitted by certificate; second., 
those concerning whom the high school is in doubt should be required to pass exami- 
nations; third, those who are unquestionably not prepared should not be allowed to 
take the examinations at all until they have further preparation. 

"The Necessity of Personal Attention to the Individual Student," Mr. Harley 

Roberts, of the Taft School (Watertown, Conn.). 

Americans educate in the mass. The classes are too large and too much time 
in recitation is spent on backward pupils. The standard should be set for the best, 
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and by additional time outside of the recitation as many as possible should be brought 
to this level. The teacher must sympathize with the student and win his confidence: 
then, observing his deficiencies, help him wisely. As a result, lessons will be better 
prepared, character developed, correct habits of work acquired, and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject gained. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Professor W. A. Heidel, of Wesleyan 
University, who offered an interesting paper on "The Conversion of Lucretius." 

The evening session consisted of two lantern talks. In the first, "Some 
Classical Sites in Asia Minor," Professor Herbert W. Smyth, of Harvard, showed 
a number of new views of ruins and excavations in the towns of western Asia 
Minor. The principal speaker of the evening was Professor Christian Huelsen, 
of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, whose lecture on the "Roman 
Forum" was illustrated by many views. In particular he showed by a series of 
slides taken from old drawings and engravings the point reached at various 
periods from the earliest excavations until the work was taken in hand by modem 
archaeologists. 
"Classical Clubs for Secondary-School Teachers," William F. Abbot, of the 

Worcester (Mass.) Classical High School. 

After stating the obvious advantages and benefits derived by the teacher from 
the enthusiasm and inspiration of such clubs, Mr. Abbot gave the history of the Latin 
and Greek clubs in his own school, and told in detail the surprisingly large and varied 
amount of reading covered in the different years. 

"The Future of the New England Academy," George S. Stevenson, of the Coburn 

Classical Institute, Waterville, Maine. 

The paper described the present condition of the few which now remain of the 
thousand or more classical academies which once formed so important a part of the 
educational world of New England. Only about eighty have survived the changes in 
environment and other conditions which have made the struggle for existence harder 
and harder every year. It would be better for some which still remain to merge 
with the nearest high school. Those which are to persist should strive always for 
the best teaching and the highest standard of scholarship, the best possible equipment 
and environment. 

"Some Features of the Classical Instruction in the English Public Schools," 
Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
A critical account and comparison of a number of English schools recently visited 
by the speaker. He emphasized especially the wide range of Latin authors which the 
English system enables a boy to read in his preparatory school. The remarks of the 
speaker were reinforced in the discussion which followed the next paper, led by Mr. 
George L. Fox of New Haven, who has an extended acquaintance with the English 
schools, and believes thoroughly in the English methods. 

"The Methods of Teaching Latin in the Prussian Gymnasia," Dr. C. Brink- 
mann, the Prussian Exchange Teacher and Lecturer, Yale University. 
By tables the number of recitation periods given to Latin was shown, as compared 
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with the other branches, and the attempts to reform the programme at different times 
by cutting down and then increasing the time devoted to the classics. The authors 
read in the different classes were discussed, and the amount of time spent at each 
stage on reading, translation, syntax, composition, etc. 

"The Attitude of the Small College toward the Classics," President Harry Gar- 
field, of Williams College. 

If education is to be entirely in utilitarian subjects, we may as well give up the 
classics. But this should not be the proper standpoint of the college. The kind of 
learning which the college should bring home to the student, should form a sure and 
lasting foundation upon which in after life he can build for himself. The young men 
in college need grounding in the underlying principles which shall last them through 
life. By the classics the human mind has been disciplined in a way that has proved 
satisfactory for centuries. The mind of the youth of today is of the same fiber as in 
former times, and the methods which have proved successful for centuries should not 
be discarded. 

"Ferrero's View of Horace," Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale University. 

The historian's methods of deduction were criticized severely. The character of 
Horace is wrongly portrayed by the omission of some important evidence, and by 
entirely erroneous deductions from known facts. Especially is this true of those 
parts of Horace's verse which would throw light on his relations to the state. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, after 
speaking of the cordial relations existing between the Museum and classical 
teachers, illustrated by lantern slides a number of the acquisitions of the Museum 
received within the past year. The session closed with a paper by Professor 
Helen M. Searles, of Mt. Holyoke College, describing two interesting visits to 
the picturesque sites of Praeneste and Ostia with the American School at Rome. 
In the afternoon the members of the association were the guests of Dr. Fairbanks 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, and enjoyed a personally conducted tour of the 
classical collections under his direction. 

The officers for 1909-10 are Frank P. Moulton, of Hartford, Conn., president, 
and Professor George E. Howes, of Williams College, secretary and treasurer. 



CLASSICAL TEACHERS DRAWING PENSIONS ON THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

The tables given below have been made on the basis of the three annual re- 
ports of the president of the Foundation which give statistics to September 30, 1908. 
Information after this date is not yet accessible, but at least two classical teachers 
have retired with an allowance since that date — Professor Bernadotte Perrin, 
professor of Greek, and Professor Henry Parks Wright, professor of Latin, both 
of Yale University. It is also possible that some of the names included in the 
tables have since been removed by death. 

As is well known, the Foundation has been very generous in its awards and 
at its discretion has often given pensions to teachers in colleges which are not 
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as yet on the "accepted list." No distinction is made in the lists here given, 
as the object has been to show the full number of classical teachers now drawing 
pensions. 

The total number of professors with retiring allowance on September 30, 
1908, was 182, of which, as the table shows, 27 were classical teachers. The 
latter include 17 professors of Latin, 8 professors of Greek, and 2 professors of 
Latin and Greek. 



Institution 



Name 



Academic Title 



Alfred University 

Amherst College 

Beloit College 

Berea College 

Butler College 

Carleton College 

Cornell College 

Dartmouth College 

Fisk University 

Franklin College 

Franklin College 

Hanover College 

Hobart College 

Knox College 

Lombard College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Olivet College 

Pacific University 

Princeton University 

Rollins College 

State University of Iowa 

Tufts College 

University of Tennessee 

University of Vermont 

Washington and Jefferson College 

Western College for Women 

Yale University 



Edward M. Tomlinson 
Edward Payson Crowell 
William Porter 
Thomas N. Chase 
Scot Butler 
Horace Goodhue 
Hugh Boyd 
Rufus B. Richardson 
Helen Clarissa Morgan 
Francis W. Brown 
R. G. Campbell 
Joshua Bolles Garritt 
Francis Philip Nash 
Henry Ware Read 
Isaac Augustus Parker 
Frances Mary Hazen 
Joseph L. Daniels 
Joseph Walker Marsh 

William A. Packard 
Frances Ellen Ford 
Amos Noyes Currier 

Jerome Schneider 
Thomas Walden Jordan 
John Ellsworth Goodrich 
Henry Woods 
Sarah Skinner 
Tracy Peck 



Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Lecturer in Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin 

and Greek 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 

and Greek 
Professor of Greek 
Professor of Latin* 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 
Professor of Latin 



♦Disability allowance granted for a limited period, October, 1907. 

Three professors of Greek and one professor of Latin (not included above) 
have died after being awarded a pension. 

Of the 29 widows receiving an allowance on September 30, 1908, 5 were 
widows whose husbands had been classical teachers. 



Institution 


Name 


Husband's Title 


Grove City College 


Mrs. James B. McClelland 
Mrs. Minton Warren 
Mrs. Kingsbury Bachelder 
Mrs. Henry Lummis 
Mrs. Thomas Day Seymour 




Harvard University 












Yale University 
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One widow (not included above) has died after being awarded a pension. - 
S. C. Scoggin, University of Missouri. 



State Meetings. 

Connecticut. — The eighteenth annual meeting of the Connecticut Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers, held at Yale University on February 27, 
was the largest and most enthusiastic in the history of the association. The 
following programme was presented at the classical section: 
"Some Defects in the Secondary Instruction in the Classics," Professor Thomas D 

Goodell, Yale University, Professor Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University. 

General discussion led by Principal Henry A. Tirrell, Norwich. 
"Some Difficulties Which Confront the Secondary Teacher," Principal Walter A. 

Towne, New London. 
"How May One's Teaching Be Made Effective ?" Dr. James J. Robinson, The Hotch- 

kiss School, Lakewood. 
"How May We Add to the Interest in the Classics?" Miss Charlotte C. Gulliver 

Norwich. 

Southeastern Iowa.— At the annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers' Association, April 8-10, the Latin section discussed the following 
questions: 

How much and what Cicero should be read in the high school ? 
What are the principal difficulties which a class meets in reading Cicero ? 
What should be the principal and what the accessory aims of the Cicero year ? 
What use should be made of the introductory matter in the editions of Cicero ? 
Is there a tendency for pupils to take but two years of Latin, changing to some other 

course after finishing Caesar ? If so, what are the reasons for this ? 
What legitimate means can be used to stimulate the interest in Cicero ? 

In the afternoon Professor Weller, of the University of Iowa, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on "Roman Archaeology." 

Michigan. — The classical conference of the Michigan Schoolmaster's Club 
had its usual interesting and varied programme on April 2 and 3. As in several 
years past, one of the features of the meeting was a symposium " On the Value 
of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, Studies." This year these studies were 
considered as a training for men of affairs. The programme included the fol- 
lowing: 

Brief addresses and letters from Hon. John W. Foster, Mr. William Sloane, and 
other representative men. 

Address: "The Study of Latin and Greek as a Training for Practical Life," 
Charles R. Williams, of the Indianapolis News. 

Address: "The Study of Latin and Greek as a Preparation for the Study of 
Science," Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington. 

At the remaining sessions the following papers were read: 
"The Survivals of Classical Culture in Russia" (illustrated), Professor Clarence L 

Meader, University of Michigan. 
"An Experiment in High-School Classical Publication," Miss Frances E. Sabin, Oak 

Park High School, Illinois. 
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"The Latin Play Recently Given in the Western High School, Detroit" (the scenes 
reproduced by slides), Miss Nellie E. Bancroft and Principal W. A. Morse. 

"Omina Plautina," Professor Samuel Grant Oliphant, Olivet College. 

' Problems of Elementary Greek," Professor George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College. 

"Some Questions of Religion and Morality in the Latin Authors of the High-School 
Course," Professor Frank B. Meyer, Hope College. 

"Certain Romantic Elements in the Odyssey," Professor Campbell Bonner, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

"The Coptic Manuscript Brought from Egypt in 1908 by Mr. Charles L. Freer" 
(illustrated), Dr. William H. Worrell, University of Michigan. 

"The Materials, and Place of Writing, of the Greek Biblical Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection" (illustrated), Professor Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 

At a round-table discussion of the problems of the high-school Latin course 
several topics were taken up: 
"The Aims and Difficulties of First- Year Work." 
"To what Extent May Oral Exercises Be Profitably Used ?" 
"Requisites for the Successful Teaching of Latin Composition." 
"Interest and Emphasis in the Teaching of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil." 

The discussion was participated in by Rev. E. D. Kelly (Ann Arbor), Cecile 
Gauntlett (Jackson), Marion Hubbard (Battle Creek), John W. Bishop (Pontiac), 
Anna A. Zahn (Paw Paw), Maude A. Isherwood (Grand Haven), Superintendent 
Arthur S. Hudson (Big Rapids). 
Intercollegiate Lecture Exchange. 

The Latin departments at Bowdoin College and the University of Maine 
have co-operated in an exchange course of lectures. During the first week in 
February Professor Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin, delivered eight lectures 
at the University of Maine on "Virgil and His Literary Influence," treating the 
subject from the standpoint of comparative literature and tracing his influence 
through Dante and the Middle Ages and English literature. In March Professor 
G. D. Chase, of the University of Maine, gave eight lectures at Bowdoin on 
"Roman Numismatics." His lectures were illustrated by coins which were 
successfully shown by means of a reflectoscope. The exchange proved so profit- 
able that other departments are planning to continue the experiment. 
Addendum. 

The following course in late Latin offered at Bowdoin College may be added 
to the list published in the April number of the Journal: 

Latin in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance. Lectures and selected read- 
ings from the Latin works of Dante, Petrarch, and Erasmus. 

Plays and Entertainments. 

Accounts of two plays in the original, the Alcestis of Euripides at Randolph- 
Macon Women's College, and the Epitrepontes of Menander at Harvard, and of 
several interesting high-school entertainments, one on Virgil at the Western 
High School of Detroit, the other on Caesar and Cicero, at the East High School 
of Rochester, N. Y., have been deferred owing to lack of space. 



